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Che Nem Year 


With Christ begin— 
’Twas He that gave the blessed year just past, 
Its summer days and winter to the last; 
The graces that bejewelled its every hour 
The blessings that each brought as heaven’s dower ; 
Did you not heed?—but disappoint His love? 
Fear not,—but take the new gift from above. 


For Christ begin: 
’Tis given in lavish love ——that you might rise 
From lowly manhood e’en unto the skies 
And build from day to day by holy deeds 
(Oh destiny sublime that heavenward leads!) 
His own dear likeness in your heart and mind, 
And glorifying Him, eternal gladness find. 


With Christ begin: . 
What though the call of duty ruthless seem,— 
And every day with searing ordeals teem; 
What though the gloom of sorrow hover o’er 


Your way, like clouds—and dangers lurk before,— 


He holds your hand,—if you but seek His aid,— 
Upheld by him, you dare not be afraid. 


In Christ begin: 
Turn but in thought, and His dear nearness feel,— 
He walks with you,—unseen but not unreal; 
Each morn he waits, His Cross again to bear, 
Each morn He waits, Himself with you to share; 
And when the shadows fall and others sleep, 
Fear not the dark,—His love shall vigil keep. 


Toward Christ proceed: 
With every day may He e’er more possess 
Your mind,—each thought and aspiration bless; 
With every heartbeat may His love more fill 
Your heart,—and gentleness and strength instil; 
So shall your life become a joyous hymn, 
And every day a gladdening step toward Him. 


—Aug. T. Zeller, C.Ss.R. 































Father Tim Casey 


WHERE THERE’S A WILL THERE’S A WAY 
C. D. McEnntry, C.Ss.R. 


Who, of all persons in the world, should come in on the Monogue’s 
while they were discussing “conscience” but Mrs. Brotton-Sowerby! 
We say, of all persons in the world, because on this very subject of con- 
science she had ideas which were distinctly different from those of the 
ordinary run of poor sinners. But, you see, she had leisure to seek out 
new ideas and entertain them. Her husband was wealthy enough to 
pay all the domestic help she needed. And there were no cradles about 
the house to bar her way to higher things. 

Mike Monogue minded the time she was plain Liz Kelly with fat 
strong arms red from the wash tub—but the less one said of those times 
the better one’s standing with Madame Brotton-Sowerby. 

“You know, Father Casey, I always felt, even as a child, that there 
was something wrong in our idea of conscience,” she said. 

Now do not misunderstand us. Mrs. Brotton-Sowerby did not drop 
the Pope when she dropped the Kelly. Indeed she took a certain pride 
in reminding her society friends that she was a Catholic—an advanced 
Catholic, if you get what we mean. And she still went to Mass on 
Sundays—when the weather was pleasant and she was pleased with her 
gown, provided she awoke in time and felt rested and refreshed. She 
contributed too—not so much as her maid, but, you know, there were 
so many other calls on her benevolence. Her atheist husband never 
interfered. He was broad. He believed in people choosing the clubs 
and religions they found congenial. That a broad atheist and an 
advanced Catholic make a spanking team, surely nobody will deny. 

“You know, Father Casey, I always felt, even as a child, that there 
was something wrong in our idea of conscience,” she said, just like that. 


“Conscience, yes, conscience is a disturbing factor in some people’s 
lives.” Father Casey gave this answer very slowly and very incisively, 
yet very politely withal. 

“That'll put a halt to yer gallop, me lady,” Uncle Dan muttered to 
himself. He had about the same degree of love for this distinguished 
visitor as Monica, and Monica confessed to an irresistable desire to 
pour a cup of scalding water down her back. 
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Poor Father Casey! His deadly thrust did not even scratch her. 
She turned her large, frank, innocent eyes full on the priest and an- 
swered almost with enthusiasm: “Precisely. And I was one of those 
persons. I felt, rather than saw, the contradiction between the doctrine 
taught and the reality within me. It was disturbing.” 

“What were you taught?” he asked bluntly ; but again he was foiled. 

“Oh, just the same as you teach the children in St. Mary’s School— 
you know—how conscience warns us beforehand that a certain action is 
wrong, and if, despite the warning, we deliberately persist in pein 
ing the action, conscience tortures us afterwards with remorse.’ 

“And so your conscience no longer performs any of these opera- 
tions?” 

“T am quite sure it does not.” 

“What you are saying just now exemplifies what I was teaching a 
few minutes ago—about a spoiled conscience, that is, a conscience which 
no longer functions correctly.” 

“And, pardon me, Father Casey, what you were teaching a few 
minutes ago exemplifies what I am saying just now, namely, that the 
doctrines forced upon us do not agree with the facts. Conscience does 
not tell us certain actions are wrong, for the very sufficient reason that 
there are no really wrong actions. There are unlovely actions; there 
are unconventional actions; there are actions with disastrous results; 
but there are no really wrong actions. Conscience does not urge us to 
avoid certain actions. That would be idle. We have no power of deter- 
mining what actions we shall do and what actions we shall leave undone. 
Conscience does not torture us after an action; for there is really noth- 
ing to be tortured about.” 

“Why, that is denying a doctrine of our holy faith,” Mrs. Monogue 
cried in alarm. 

“Not at all, my dear. We Catholics do not deny the doctrines of 
our holy faith. But sometimes we explain them—explain them in the 
light of the wonderful investigations and discoveries of modern science.” 

“When your explaining consists in changing the evident rule, two 
and two make four, into the statement, two and two make five, I am old- 
fashioned enough to say you are not explaining a truth, but denying a 
truth and teaching a falsehood.” Molly Monogue was losing her 
temper. 

“Oh, my dear, I’m so sorry,” Mrs. Brotton-Sowerby beamed back 
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at her; “I should have remembered you don’t fancy having these 
advanced ideas discussed in the presence of the children.” 

“If they have no free will it matters not whether they hear or not,” 
Father Casey said. 

“An’ if ye have no free will yerself, shure ye couldn’t help saying 
what ye said; so why be beggin’ her pardon?” Uncle Dan added. 

“What a blessing if people would only grasp this truth!” the good 
lady continued unabashed. ‘We see a half-drunken mother in the slums 
cruelly punishing her child; we see the courts of justice inflicting im- 
prisonment and even death on a law-breaker. Both the child and the 
law-breaker simply followed the irresistible impulse of heredity and 
environment. They could no more help doing what they did than this 
vase could help breaking if it were dashed to the floor. Sometimes we 
see a person, in a fit of passion, kick the shattered fragments because 
the vase fell and broke in pieces. We say: how senseless! We should 
say the same when we see a parent or a judge punish one who is but the 
helpless victim of circumstances.” 

“The burglar, who just slipped around to your back door, will be 
comforted to learn that those are your sentiments, if he happens to get 
caught.” Monogue volunteered this remark from his cosy corner near 
the window. 

She looked up in quick alarm, but, reassured by the roguish twinkle 
in his eye, she continued her argumentation: “Not only are the law- 
breaker and the child of the slums punished for what they could not 
avoid doing but persons in higher walks of life are misunderstood, con- 
demned, persecuted as culpable while in reality they are but the victims 
of blind fate.” | 

“Now it’s her own guilty conscience that’s in it.” 

This ungallant remark from Uncle Dan brought the faintest shadow 
of a blush to her cheek. In an instant she recovered her composure 
and continued: “What we call remorse of conscience is merely the 
result of erroneous ideas imparted in childhood. People force them- 
selves to have remorse of conscience because they believe they should 
have it.” 


“T’ve seen the black savages in Brazil as remorseful after a sin as 
Molly’s wans here that were brought up in St. Mary’s School,” Uncle 
Dan said. 

“That is due to the fact their minds were imbued with erroneous 
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tribal beliefs in the one case, and with erroneous religious beliefs in the 
other.” 

“When all the thribes, civilized an’ oncivilized, black an’ white an’ 
yellow an’—an’ green, has the same erroneous belief, that shows the 
belief is not erroneous at all.” 

“Just as your modern science, which denies free will, is not modern, 
neither is it science,” Father Casey said. “Is it not modern for it was 
proposed and disproved thousands of years ago. It is not science, but 
rather a jumble of guesses, half truths, and unproved assertions.” 

“Modern science,” Mrs. Brotton-Sowerby returned, “takes facts as 
we all see them. We all see that the children of good parents, brought 
up in good homes, and educated in good schools, are good; children of 
bad parents, brought up in a bad home, and deprived of schooling, are 
bad. Which shows that conduct does not depend on free will but on 
heredity and environment.” 

“We also see the contrary. There is a goat in every flock of sheep, 
and on the other hand, spotless virtue blooms even in the midst of 
vice.” 

“An’ manny a time I’ve known a little black divil that wouldn’t stop 
at murder. Then along come the missionary father an’ told him about 
our Blessed Lord and His Holy Mother an’ poured the waters of Bap- 
tism on his head, an’ he rights about face an’ becomes a rale angel, 
barrin’ the wings an’ the color,” Uncle Dan declared. 

“These,” Mrs. Brotton-Sowerby countered, “are exceptions which 
have not yet been satisfactorily explained. Eminent scientists are even 
now engaged in experimentation and investigation, and they will soon, 
no doubt, reach a perfect solution.” 

“Iminent scientists,’ Uncle Dan sniffed, “iminent scientists. It 
seems all wan has to do these days is to make an ass of himself in the 
Sunday Supplement, an’ he is an iminent scientist, begor.” 

“Mrs. Brotton-Sowerby,” Father Casey said, “these eminent scien- 
tists can spare themselves a world of trouble by reading through a ten- 
cent catechism. Almight God Himself has explained this matter to 
the satisfaction of every honest mind. Your so-called scientists (of 
whom genuine scientists are ashamed) are too proud to learn, or too 
corrupt to admit, what God has revealed.” 

Mike Monogue recalled how Liz Kelly, that was, had never been 
too regular in attending the catechism class and never too diligent or 
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attentive when she did attend. Accordingly he proposed a question in 
the hope that the answer might do her some good. 

“Father Casey,” he said “we all know the facts. We don’t have to 
read so many learned books as Lizzie here has read nor travel so far 
as Uncle Dan has traveled. We have the facts right under our noses. 
There’s not a better home in the parish, for instance, than the Bronson’s, 
nor a finer bunch of young ones either—except Charley. He kept 
getting into one scrape after another until finally he landed where he 
is now, and where he’ll stay the next twenty years unless the governor 
paroles him. On the other hand, take Ez Pukkens. He is not only lazy 
and shiftless, he is downright vicious. The wife is little better. The 
children are just what you would expect in such a family—with one 
wonderful exception, Miriam. And so we might keep going up one 
street and down another, and always find the same facts. People are 
no better and no worse than their family, their environment, their cir- 
cumstances, as a rule, but everywhere there are notable exceptions to 
the rule. That’s the puzzle.” 

“What is puzzling about those facts?” 3 

“If men have a free will, why do most of them drift with the cur- 
rent, just as though they had none? But if they have no free will, 
why do many of them go against the current, just as though they had 
one? You say God has revealed the explanation of this puzzle.” 

“He has. Man was created with a free will. By original sin that 
free will was weakened but not destroyed. With his free will man 
should avoid what God forbids. Circumstances, like bad heredity, bad 
environment, make it hard for him to do so. God’s grace, obtained 
through prayer and the sacraments, make it easy for him to do so. All 
can, more or less, avoid bad circumstances, if they want to. All can 
pray and receive the sacraments, if they want to. They have enough 
free will to do this. If they do it, they rise above heredity and cir- 
cumstances, and live well. If they fail to do this, they become the slaves 
of heredity and circumstances, and live badly. But the fault is their 
own because they willfully neglected to do their bit. If they had done 
what they could, God would have done the rest.” 

“Why, Father,” Mary Rose said, “that is simply repeating in other 
words what we have heard so often: avoid unnecessary temptations 
and unnecessary occasions of sin, say your prayers and frequent the 
sacraments, and you will be good; neglect this, and you will be bad.” 
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“A body would think the iminent scientists, dumb as they ar-re, 
could learn a short answer like that,” Uncle Dan remarked. 

Mrs. Monogue had gone to look in the oven to see if the bread was 
done. The visitor thought she heard her pet dog whining and hurried 
home to investigate. 

A few minutes later a great outcry proceeded from her backyard. 
Uncle Dan came in from his favorite corner on the porch and gave the 
information : 

“She’s whalin’ th’ell out of the Mooney kid because he tied a tin can 
to her poodle’s tail.” 

“Liz Kelly had a fiery temper and the physical strength to back it,” 
Mike Monogue said. “Maybe Madame Brotton-Sowerby has held over 
a bit of a supply of both.” 

“But how can she be so unjust as to chastise the youthful Mooney 
who has but followed an irresistible impulse of heredity and environ- 
ment!” said Father Casey. 


FAMILY PLAY HOUR 





Everyone who is interested in the protection of our youth of today 
against the increased temptations and dangers they have to meet, will 
welcome suggestions as to how this may be accomplished. J. W. Faust, 
the chairman of the recreatoinal committee of the National Parents’ 
and Teachers’ Association, recently had this to say in point: 

“Even the family flapper will give up a dance for a family picnic 
or a night of games and stories at home. If parents want to keep their 
children away from the questionable distractions of this alleged ‘flaming 
youth’ era, they must inaugurate family play hours in the home. I’ve 
seen a typical flapper pass up a party to play with children on a neigh- 
borhood playground. She said she was afraid she would miss some 
fun at home if she went to the party. 

“That is what people demand today—joy of life and fun. If parents 
will take time to play with their children they need not worry about 
them staying away from home. Each family should budget its time 


as it does its money, and set aside a general play hour at least once a 
week.” 


Pride at having been resolute compensates for lost comfort. 








Mrs. Farrell and the Neighbors 


CatTHat O’ByrNE 


Mrs. Farrell lived at Orchard Hill, number five, the end house of 
the row, and if you had the good fortune to be acquainted with that 
lady, and by chance happened to find yourself in the vicinity of where 
she lived, your attention would at once be attracted by the house, and, 
especially, by the front garden, and, without rhyme or reason, you would 
find yourself, we make bold to state, saying within yourself “that’s 
Mrs. Farrell’s house, if there never was another house within the walls 
of the world.” 

And, knowing Mrs. Farrell, as we hope you do, you would be quite 
right, for the good woman’s house was like herself, sensible and com- 
fortable and pleasant to look at. As she said herself, “it was just a 
plain, honest-to-goodness house, without any didos or fal-lals,” and, if 
passers-by did stop to admire her front garden, well, sure, a person 
had to have a few roses for the May altar, and a flower or two for the 
Christmas decorations, so they had. 

Now, rightly or wrongly, we have always had the notion that peo- 
ple, if they live long enough in a house, will evenually grow to look 
like it. That is, of course, if it is just an ordinary, everyday kind of 
house, and neither an apartment nor a skyscraper. For, whatever you 
could do, we couldn’t, in our wildest imaginings, think of any person 
getting to look like either of them. The dear Lord forbid. 

Well, anyways, as we have said, Mrs. Farrell lived at number five 
Orchard Hill, and, indeed, for the matter of that, we are glad to say, 
that she lives there to this day, and, if ever you find yourself in Dublin, 
as we hope and trust you will some good day, for all the sakes in the 
world run in to see the good woman, and here and now we'll take it on 
ourselves to promise that you'll find a warm welcome before you, and, 
at least, a cup of tea with, maybe, some hot scones of griddle bread, 
that will taste, with all due respects, like the blessing of grace in your 
mouth, and, maybe, too, while sitting in Mrs. Farrell’s wide heartsome 
kitchen, you might have the added good fortune to meet some of her 
neighbors, and, let us tell you, if you did, you would admit, or we would 
be much surprised at you, that it was worth going every yard of the 
way to do that same, so it was. 

Mrs. Farrell’s front door, like her heart, was open to the wide 
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world from morning to night, and from night until morning, for that 
matter, for she was the kind of a person, as her neighbors all knew 
well, that would rise out of her bed at the dead hour of midnight to do 
you a good turn, so she was. 

If you were to ask Mrs. Ryan, Mrs. Farrell's next door neighbor, 
she could tell you how, when her second eldest little boy was at death’s 
door with the croup in his throat, the same Mrs. Farrell never laid a 
side to a bed until the child was out of danger, but lifted him and laid 
him, and nursed him and minded him, as if he was one of her very 
own. But, sure, that was Mrs. Farrell the world over, and if you or 
anyone else, had told the good woman that she had done anything out 
of the ordinary, there wouldn’t have been a more surprised woman in 
the world, so there wouldn't. 

The same Mrs. Ryan was a little Jenny Wren of a woman, who 
was always and ever as neat as pins in paper. The full of a house 
of children she had—“like steps of stairs’—as Mrs. Farrell said, and 
yet you would never see at any hour of the day or night, one iota in that 
woman’s house disarranged or out of place. There are people like that. 
They seem to be just neat by nature, and ’tis nothing short of a gift, 
so it isn’t, that’s the goodness’s truth. 

Now, just at the present time of which we are writing, or to be 
quite correct, a few days before, little Mrs. Ryan was visited with sad 
trouble. Her husband’s brother, who had the front bedroom from her 
—a pensioner he was, and had been all through India and the Crimea 
—died suddenly, although ’tis ailing the poor man had been for manys 
the long, dear day. Asthma on his chest he had, which Mrs. Farrell 
could tell you she had heard him say many’s and many’s the time, that he 
never did “an hour’s good since he crossed the Himalayas.” 

“Well, my dear,” Mrs. Farrell was telling the story to Mrs. Dunphy, 
who had just called in to leave the Sodality Magazine with that good 
woman. “Well, my dear, he died last Monday morning. Just went 
off for all the world like the clapping of your hand. Indeed, ’twas very 
sudden, God be good to us all, but a walking saint the poor man was, 
if ever there was one in this mortal vale, at Mass every morning that 
ever came he was, a moral of a man in every way, and, as Mrs. Ryan 
said herself, a better never broke the world’s bread. So, God’s good, 
and I only hope and trust that we’ll all be as well prepared to go.” 

“Indeed, it was a great trial for the little woman, and she with her 
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large family “said Mrs. Dunphy, in real sympathy and understanding of 
Mrs. Ryan’s trouble. 

“So, dear, as I was telling you,” said Mrs. Farrell, “the poor man 
died, and, of course, I ran in to see if I could help in any way, for the 
poor little woman didn’t know what to do, or what road to turn, she 
was that upset, so she was. 

“T can well believe it,” said Mrs. Dunphy, “and ’tis just like what 
you would do, Mrs. Farrell. The world knows that.” 

“And when the Doctor came,” continued Mrs. Farrell, “he didn’t 
improve matters, so far as Mrs. Ryan was concerned, so he didn’t, for 
he said that there would have to be an Inquest. Well, now, Mrs. Dun- 
phy dear, an Inquest is a thing that I know as much about as the man 
in the moon does, so in the innocence of my heart didn’t I ask little 
Mrs. Ryan if that meant a Portmanteau examination. Well, Mrs. 
Dunphy, that the little woman didn’t actually fall out of her standing 
with the fair dint of laughing is a miracle, and she in the middle of her 
great trouble and all, and you know how awkward I am at saying things, 
but, indeed, to tell you nothing but the plain truth, I was glad to see 
the little woman forgetting herself and her sorrow for even a minute, 
at any rate. Not at all, said she, when she could speak, an Inquest 
means that twelve men will have to sit on the corpse. Oh, does it, in- 
deed, said I, well, said I, all I have to say is, that if the poor man isn’t 
dead now, I wouldn’t give much for his chance then, so I wouldn’t. 
For Mister Maloney, who keeps the grocery store, goes to all the In- 
quests and he’s about the weight of four ordinary men, as broad as he’s 
long he is, it would be near hand as easy to jump over him as walk 
round him. That’s the truth. But, between ourselves, Mrs. Dunphy, 
dear, from what I know of the poor man, good and all as he was, if he 
was living he wouldn’t let anybody sit on him, so he wouldn't.” 

“T don’t misdoubt your word, in the least, Mrs. Farrell, dear,” said 
Mrs. Dunphy. “For everybody has their feelings, so they have, if 
they’re a human being, at all, and they’re lifeless that’s faultless, so 
they are.” 

“That’s a true word,” said Mrs. Farrell. “But there’s one thing 
sure and certain; little Mrs. Ryan may get over her trouble, but it will 
be a month of Sundays before she forgets the question I asked her 
about the Inquest, so it will, and that just goes to show—I suppose the 
good Lord has it so allowed—that everything has its uses in this world, 
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even a bit of foolishness, for at my awkward question Mrs. Ryan for- 
got about her worry and sorrow for the moment, so she did. So, who 
knows, but may be foolish people like myself have their place in the 
world, and do some little good with their foolishness.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Dunphy, rising to go (she had yet to distribute 
her magazines), “Well,” said she, “My own notion is this, Mrs, Farrell, 
that it would be a good and a very good day for the world if there were 
more foolish people, as you call them, like yourself in it and more of 
your kind of foolishness. That’s all I have to say, and good-bye now, 
and may you and your foolishness always be before us.” 

“°Tis too kind you are, Mrs. Dunphy,” said Mrs. Farrell. “I only 
wish I deserved one-half of what you say. But there is one thing I will 
say, and that is, if people do the best they can with a good heart, and 
a good heart is always a merry one, they’ll never go far wrong. That’s 
my own notion, anyways. So, good-bye, now, Mrs. Dunphy, and God 
bless you. Come again soon.” 

“Indeed, I will, ma’am, and a thousand thanks to you.” 

And Mrs. Dunphy took herself off on her errand of charity. 

—a pensioner he was, and had been ill all through India and the Crimea 


KEEP SMILING 





Father William Doyle, S.J., the heroic chaplain in the late war, 
knew well the value of a sense of humor and a kindly smile; so he wrote 
to one who came to him for direction: 

“Keep smiling. It is a grand thing to cultivate a smile. Keep the 
corners of your mouth up, especially if you are in for an attack of the 
dumps. There are three D’s to be avoided—the Devil, the Doctor and 
the Dumps. The Devil we all know is bad enough; the Doctor is little 
better ; and the Dumps are the Devil himself. So I repeat: Keep smiling ; 
it is the best remedy for gloom. The Devil loves nothing better than a 
gloomy soul; it is his plaything. * * * Smile awhile, and while you 
smile, another smiles, and soon there’s miles and miles of smiles, and 
life’s worth while because you smile.” 

When we consider the rigorous penitential spirit of Father Doyle as 
revealed in his life, these words take on additional value. 


Conventional people who think they have no limitations do more 
harm than anything in the world; there is nothing more limiting. 








THE LIGuORIAN. 


St. Louis, King of France 


II. LOUIS MADE KING 
A. H. Catreriin, C.Ss.R. 


Let us turn back a little more than seven centuries, back to the year 
1215, and let us enter the little town of Poissy. 


It is the feast of St. Mark. In honor the Apostle the Rogation 
Procession is in progress. As the procession wends its way through 
the narrow streets of the quaint old village the gentle winds laden with 
the sweet scent of April, of blossoming trees and of flowering shrubs 
bring to us the plaintive notes of the Litanies sung by the entire popu- 
lace. A large crucifix borne by a stalwart peasant leads the procession, 
following immediately are the acolytes, monks in their sombre robes 
of black, the pious nuns in flowing veils, and then the village folk bear- 
ing great black crosses. These black crosses express their mourning 
and their spirit of penance. They are chanting these Litanies of the 
Saints for their loved ones who have fallen in battle in the Holy War 
of the Crusade, or who are enduring a living death in the dungeons of 
the Saracen. As they slowly march through the village streets the bells 
from the castle tower and from the belfry of the old stone church toll 
in unison with their plaintive hymn. 


Up in the old grim castle a little life has just begun. The future 
ruler of France, a future Saint of God has just been born in one of the 
low rooms with its narrow windows and rounded arches. Monks and 
statesmen are unwishful to disturb the royal babe and his lady mother. 
They deem it best to withhold the glad tidings from the populace 
lest their clamor prove hurtful to the Queen who has suffered much 
and to the little one who seems quite frail and delicate. But royal lady 
overrules their decision and from the darkened room goes forth the 
command: “Let the loyal subjects of France rejoice! Let the bells of 
the castle peal in joyous chime! Let joy be unconfined in expression 
of gratitude to the Good God. The birth of my son is, indeed, cause 
for glad and loud thanksgiving.” 


Characteristic of her love for her people she commands that she and 
her babe be carried to a distant stable that all restraint from merry- 
making of the honest folk be removed. And today this very stable is 
pointed to tourists as the “Lady’s barn”,—“la Grange de St. Louis.” 
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Even in babyhood Louis imitates, though unwittingly, the Savior Whose 


little limbs rested on the rough straw of the stable of Bethlehem. The 
imitation of this Divine Savior was to be the ruling passion of his life, 
the absorbing thought of his heart, until that loyal heart gave its last 
throb in a martyr’s death. 

Soon couriers are summoned and sent racing eastward to Paris to 
bring the glad tidings to Philip Augustus, King of France of the birth 
of his second grandson. And couriers are speeding southward to the 
babe’s father, Prince Louis, the Lion, heir to the throne of France, 
summoning him from the Holy War against Albigenses, to attend the 
christening of his second son, to be held in the church of Poissy. 

There was joy in the royal household. Queen Blanche and her 
beautiful children were making eager and joyous preparations to wel- 
come home the man they loved best in all the world. To them he was 
far more than king, he was the head of their family,—the husband— 
the father. 

Louis VIII, surnamed the Lion, had taken the field of battle against 
the Albigenses, a sect so depraved that they paid worship to satan and 
whose latest atrocity had been to flay alive and cut to pieces his near 
kinsman, the Prince of Orange. 

Louis eager to avenge the sad death of the prince marched south- 
ward at the head of his barons, but before leaving Paris he drew up 
his will in which the most interesting bequest was, “all jewels to found 
a church for the honor and reverence of my Lady, the Virgin Mother. 

The campaign was at first a series of triumphs, but after taking 
the rich town of Avignon, and securing their share of the spoils, the 
Regent of Brittany, and the Counts of Champagne and La Marche 
agreed together to leave the King in the lurch after the forty days of 
minimum service were up, to which the King was feudally entitled. 
Theobald was the first to leave. In his heart he hated Louis, the Lion, 
on account of his imperious and savage bearing. 

Louis understood. He knew the other lords with their retainers 
would follow the example of Theobald. He also knew the hatred and 
jealousy of his Barons. He dared not leave his kingdom to the mercy 
of their intrigues. So word was brought to the Royal Family that the 
King was homeward bound. But as Louis drew near the friendly castle 
of Monpensier in Dauphiné he felt a strange malady creeping over his 
entire frame. Very happy he was to accept the proffered hospitality 
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of this loyal vassal. The terrible truth had forced itself on the King,— 
some treacherous hand had poisoned him. The King knew full well 
the deadly effects of this slow poison. And hence the first messenger 
was followed shortly by another stating the exact date of the arrival. 
But the messenger did not state that his loved ones would gaze only 
upon his corpse. 

In the eager, expectant days that followed many were the pleasant 
plans made for his welcome. At last the long looked for day arrived, 
a bright sunny morning in early November. Shortly after dawn on 
that clear, crisp morning, the Castle gates swung wide, the entire house- 
hold was riding forth to meet the King. The younger children were 
in the royal coach with mounted attendants on either side, but Blanche, 
the peerless horsewoman, rode with queenly grace a magnificently com- 
parisoned charger; by her side rode Louis, now, since the death of 
Philip, her eldest child, and heir to the throne of France. Young Louis 
was eager to embrace his father and eager to let him see how well he had 
learned to manage his prancing pony. The Queen and the courtiers 
were much amused at his impatience to dash on ahead and be the first 
to greet the King and father he loved so well. Blanche yielded to his 
entreaties and he was permitted to gallop on with his tutor and two of 
the knights. In the distance the boy discerned a figure riding swiftly 
toward them. A cry of joy from the young Prince as he spurred his 
fleet footed pony forward. But, alas, it was not his father. It was the 
Chancellor of the realm, Guerin, the soldier, and knightly Bishop of 
Senlis. As soon as he recognized the Prince, the Chancellor alighted 
from his horse, and as the Prince drew close he removed his helmet, 
raising his hand he said; “The King is Dead.” Then kneeling he 
kissed the small booted foot in the stirrup, and drawing his sword he 
cried: “Long Live Louis IX, Our King! 

The child was stunned for the moment, and then forgetful of the 
great honor that had fallen on him, thought only of the loss of his 
beloved father. His clear boyish voice rang out in piteous tones: “My 
father is dead! My father is dead! 

Louis, the Lion, had died a truly penitent and christian death, 
retaining consciousness to the last. Shortly before he expired he made 
a touching appeal to the Knights and councillors assembled in mournful 
silence around his couch: “Good and faithful friends, you that have 
remained true to me, swear to obey my little son, the Prince of the 
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Kingdom, and to have him crowned as speedily as may be after I have 
passed from death to life. And if, which God forbid, my Louis should 
chance to die, swear to be in like manner loyal to his brother John.” 
Every hand was raised in assent. And then the dying King expressed 
very clearly his desire that the guardianship of his children and the 
regency of the realm should be entrusted to his Lady, Blanche. 

As the Queen hastened up to the scene her heart sank. She knew 
some blighting sorrow had fallen on her household. She beheld the 
Chancellor and the Knights kneeling about the little Prince who lay 
prone upon the ground. His young face buried in the autumn leaves 
sobbing out his little heart in the agony of grief. 

The account of her husband’s death with many edifying details the 
Chancellor now imparted to the afflicted Queen. Strong and valiant 
woman though she was, she fainted at the shock of the news, and only 
came to herself to cry out, “Oh, that I too were dead.” 

But Blanche had little time to indulge her grief, for the funeral 
cortege from the south was not far distant from the gates of Paris and 
the dying commands of her husband brooked no delay in execution. 
On the fifteenth of that November, Louis VIII was buried. As the 
long cortege made its way from the Louvre to St. Denis through the 
cold November mists, in that long file of lords and barons, the young 
fair-haired lad that walked nearest to the coffin attracted by far the 
greatest attention. Burgesses and apprentices, men-at-arms, clerks, 
maids and matrons murmured blessings on him as they watched him 
pass, and they whispered one to another: “In that boy is the hope of 
France.” 

Truly in that boy was the hope of France, and that hope was not 
confounded. Even before the funeral of Louis the Lion, preparations 
had begun for the coronation of his son and in the meantime the boy 
King received his knighthood at the hands of his uncle Philip, Count 
of Boulogne. 

This in the middle ages was not an empty ceremony; the youth 
aspiring to knighthood had to observe a strict fast for twenty-four hours. 
When evening came he entered the church clad in a white tunic, sym- 
bolic of purity, over which tunic was a red robe to typify the blood he 
was bound to shed in the service of the faith. He passed the night in 
a vigil of prayer and meditation. When morning came his first act 
was to confess his sins and then to receive Holy Communion, after that 
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the Mass of the Holy Ghost was said, and following the Mass a sermon 
was preached on the duties of the true Knight. The sermon over the 
candidate advanced to the altar with his sword hanging about his neck. 
This the priest took off, blessed it and placed it again about his neck. 
The candidate then knelt before the lord who was to arm him knight. 
The lord then asked the candidate: “To what purpose do you desire 
to enter the Order?” 

The young aspirant answered: “To serve my God, my country and 
my King, to defend the Faith and to lead a life of purity, to speak no 
slander and to ride abroad redressing human wrongs, to love but one 
maid and to honor her by deeds of valor, and to cleave to her through 
all my life.” The lord then asked: “And you vow thus to acquit your- 
self?” “To this” answered the young squire, “To this I pledge the 
strong warrant of my oath and my honor as a knight.” 

Then drew near the noble Knights and clothed the candidate in all 
his new array. First the spurs, then the armor and breast-plate; the 
armlets and guantlets, and lastly his sword was girt about him. He was 
then ““adubbed” or adopted as a knight. The lord then conferring the 
knighthood went up to him and gave him the “accolade”—three blows 
with the flat of the sword on the shoulders, saying: “In the name of 
God, St. Michael and St. George I make thee Knight. Be valiant, bold 
and loyal.” The young man having thus been armed knight, had his 
helmet brought to him. A horse was brought up to him, he leapt into 
the saddle without the aid of the stirrups, rode out of the church and 
in the presence of the waiting people repeated his vows of Knighthood. 

In the case of St. Louis it is said that it was his mother’s hand that 
girt the sword about him, and flung about his neck the golden, rose- 
enamelled chain of the Order of St. Michael with its pendant five 
pointed star bearing the significant inscription: “Monstrant Regibus 
Astra Viam.” 

Louis was knighted at Soisson on November 29th, and the evening 
made his state entry into Rheims; for on the morrow the first Sunday of 
Advent, he was to be crowned and anointed King. 

The young boy was wearied out after his vigil at arms throughout 
the long night and the exciting emotions of the morning. So the lad 
slept soundly in his bed of state at Rheims while the officers of the royal 
guard stood about his bed with naked swords. Before dawn there came 
a loud knocking at the chamber door, and these sentinels cried aloud 
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without stirring from their posts: “Whom seek ye?” In solemn tones 
came the reply, “We seek him whom God has chosen to reign over us.” 

The challenge was repeated three times before the door was finally 
unbarred to admit twelve high dignitaries of the Cathedral Chapter. 
Louis had already donned the tunic specially devised for the corona- 
tion, with its seven openings to facilitate the seven anointings; and now 
while the clergy knelt around reciting appropriate prayers his attend- 
ants robed him in cloth of silver and placed upon his brows a cap of 
black velvet bordered with diamonds, and surmounted with a floating 
plume. Then two bishops led him to the Cathedral, in the sanctuary of 
which there had been erected for him a scarlet-draped throne under a 
velvet canopy of royal blue embroidered with fleur-da-lys and fringed 
with gold. 

All down the long nave of the great Cathedral floated banners and 
pennants of the lesser nobles who filled the vast building with their 
retainers. But in the special seats reserved for the families of the 
twelve great peers of France, there were only a few, very few occu- 
pants. Those vacant seats plainly showed how few of the great nobles 
of the realm were truly loyal to the young King. It was their office 
to lift the royal crown from the altar and place it on the head of the new 
King, after the Bishop had anointed him from the sacred ampulla. 

It is said that the demeanor of Louis throughout the ceremony was 
an artless blend of stately chivalry and childlike frankness. His rever- 
ent boyish tones thrilled through the sanctuary and that great Cathe- 
dral as, his hands upon the gospel, he swore in the presence of the 
Eucharistic God to govern his people with fatherly justice, to protect 
the weak, to redress wrongs, and to uphold the purity and authority of 
the Catholic Faith. A tense silence prevailed while he spoke but the 
thought uppermost in the minds of all was: The destinies of France 
are in the hands of a frail child and his Queen Mother.” 


It augured ill for the young King when out of the twelve great and 
powerful families of the realm only three women and a boy of fourteen 
stepped forward to take the crown of Glovis from the altar to place it 
upon his head. The Nobles of Louis had deserted him. The Duchess 
of Brittany, the Countess of Champagne, the Countess of Flanders, 
and the fourteen year old Hugh, Duke of Burgundy, were the only 
ones representing the powerful vassals of France. 

But when these slender fingers had placed the diadem of the king- 
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dom on the fair young head, and Louis turned and saluted his people 
with the famous old “Joyeuse,” the sword of Charlemange, the love 
of the barons and people went out in a tide of patriotic devotion to 
their new King, the young boy wearing the crown of France. They 
loved him for his calm, majestic bearing, his boyish frankness, and for 
the beauty of his fair young face. 

How much greater still their love and devotion to their young King 
would have been could they have seen the glory and majesty of that 
young soul, could they have seen that deep abiding faith in God, that 
intense desire and determination of doing his full duty to his Creator, 
to his country and to his fellow man. How little did they imagine that 
that young boy who had just been anointed as their King, crowned as 
their Sovereign, would prove to be the most worthy King that ever 
ruled their nation, and one of the greatest saints this world has ever 
known. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


WHY NO FEDERAL EDUCATION -DEPARTMENT 





Secretary Wilbur of the Department of the Interior has reiterated 
his opposition to a Federal Department of Education. His statements 
on the proposal appear in the October issue of the Stanford Illustrated 
Review, in which he says, in part: 

“The object of those of us who seek the greatest possible advantages 
for all from education can be accomplished without disturbing the 
initiative and responsibility of local and State units of government. 

“Tt seems to me that there is a distinct menace in the centralization in 
the National Government of any large educational scheme -with excessive 
financial resources available. 

“Abnormal power to mould and standardize crystallized education, 
which would go with the dollars, would be more damaging to local gov- 
ernment, local aspiration and self-respect, and to State government and 
to State self-respect, than any assistance that might come from the 
funds. 

“The place of the National Government is not that of applying funds 
in large amounts for carrying on the administrative functions of educa- 
tion in the communities, but to develop methods, ideals and procedures, 
and to present them to be taken on their merits.” 
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Houses 


THE HOUSE WITHOUT A STORY 
D. F. Mitter, C.Ss.R. 


Most of the houses in the world possess a story. Perhaps it is one 
of romance and love—or happiness and joy—or of one of the innumer- 
able finer things that come into the lives of men. Sometimes it is the 
story of suffering and sorrow—of lost joy and regret—of the sadder 
things that descend like a cloud over the sunshine of human hearts. 
And often, too, it is the story of strife and greed and sin and crime— 
a sordid story, true, but a story still, in which hearts are broken, per- 
haps only to be healed again. 

But there are houses, too, whose only mark seems to be this, 
that they possess no story. Through the years they stand—and the 
events of the years for them can be chronicled almost in a single line. 
The heart or hearts they harbor are unchanged with time; the joys 
they shelter are of no romantic or inspiring interest ; the very monotony 
of their sins leaves them featureless and cold. The story—if story it 
might be called—of such a house came to an end one New Year’s Eve. 


I 

It was near the closing hour of work in the offices of the Pem- 
broke Company, Dealers in Office Fixtures, on the day before New 
Year’s. Before his solid mahogany desk the sole owner and president 
of the firm, Allen Pembroke, was sitting, the stub,of his cigar grasped 
tightly in his teeth at one corner of his mouth, and his wrinkled brows 
giving a hard expression to his face as he glanced swiftly over the last 
business reports of the day. He was a man of about middle age or 
over, heavy set in build, florid of countenance, and with only a few 
strands of hair sleeked down meticulously over his head. Always, even 
when his brows were unwrinkled, a hard expression sat on his face and 
gleamed from his eyes. 

Just before the hand of the clock had reached the figure six a sec- 
retary entered the office of his employer carrying a large ledger under 
his arm. With almost a sort of fear he laid it on the desk and stepped 
back respectfully. 


“Here is the book, sir,” he said. “You will take it home this evening, 
as usual ?” 
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“Yes,” answered Pembroke, curtly, “I will.” He did not look up. 

The clerk’s knees were trembling and his face was pale—as with a 
halting yet determined voice he spoke again. 

“T have wanted—to speak to you for some time, Mr. Pembroke,” 
he said, “about my salary.” 

At the last word Pembroke suddenly turned and faced his employee. 
His face looked hard indeed, now, and he never relaxed his glance from 
the man before him. The secretary quailed but went courageously on. 


“T cannot get along,” he stammered, “on what I am receiving. I 
have a family—you know—three children—and—and—it doesn’t reach 
—the money I’m getting.” He made a little gesture of appeal. 

Pembroke smiled sarcastically. “A family—bah! Did I contract 
for your services or for your family’s? Think I’m going to pay money 
to your kids for nothing? If I were out for charity I wouldn’t be kick- 
ing beggars and charity workers out of this office every day.” His 
voice was like steel. It cut the ground from under the man who stood 
before him. 

“A family,” he went on, more ironically than before. “What’s that 
to me? If you had any sense you wouldn’t have one—like me. And 
if you’re not satisfied with what I’m paying you—there are plenty of 
men to fill your place. Good evening.” 

The office door closed on the retreating form. Pembroke finished 
his work, carefully locked the drawers of his desk—and rose to go. At 
the door he remembered the ledger he had meant to take home and 
returned and placed the bulky volume under his arm. 

The long gaunt form of a luxurious sedan silently slid into the 
driveway of the house that was called the Pembroke home. Pembroke 
emerged as the car stopped at the door—and dismissed the chauffeur 
shortly. 

“Won't need you tonight,” he said. “Busy. Be here at eight in 
the morning.” 

The car went on toward the garage and Pembroke disappeared 
within the house. 

A heavy silence, save for the loud ticking of an antique clock on 
the buffet in the dining room—filled the rooms through which he silently 
made his way. The very draperies that hung majestically between the 
rooms—the pictures of still life by famous masters that adorned the 
walls—the dark but shining furniture and deep wine-colored rugs ac- 
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centuated and guarded it. It was a silence that time had taught the 
house—ever since—some twenty years before—he had divorced his 
wife and given up his children and come here to live alone. 

He took his supper in silence—the stock reports of the day before 
him. When he finished he pushed his chair back and dismissed the 
servant as he had his chauffeur. 

“I will not be bothered tonight,” he said—and the servant knew it 
was a command. “You may go.” 

The solemn-faced dependent merely nodded as he held a match to 
his master’s cigar—and then began to gather up the dishes. Pembroke 
moved to the adjoining room. 

Before a table which stood in front of the fireplace he sat down. 
He snapped on the desk lamp that stood to one side—and it threw an 
arc of subdued light over his features and half lit up the deep-toned 
colors of the room. The book which he had brought home lay before 
him and he opened it—while a look of interest and content beamed 
from his hard features. He took a pen in his hand—and as he glanced 
down long columns of figures he made notes now and then on a pad at 
one side. He puffed constantly at his cigar. 

It was his yearly rite. Every New Year’s Eve—for the past score 
of years—he had brought home this ledger of the year’s accounts in his 
business—and every year he sat as he sat tonight—went over the figures 
—gloated over the gains—and looked for openings where more pressure 
could be brought to bear and larger profits eked out of the services of 
those who worked for him. It was his annual New Year’s resolution. 

His cigar went out and he flipped the stub into the fireplace. Only 
the sound of a page being turned—or of the pen scratching on the paper 
—disturbed the silence. At last the man leaned back in his chair and 
rubbed his hands. New schemes—new profits for the future! With- 
out a doubt it would be a Happy New Year! 

While he thus reflected and dreamed of what the future would bring 
him, his eyes grew heavy from his work. He began to feel comfortably 
drowsy—and in a short time—a silent figure in a silent house—he was 
asleep. 

II 

On a man who is asleep, time often plays a peculiar trick. His 
location and surroundings may remain unchanged—but the years roll 
back and bring in to him the vision of other events and long-forgotten 
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faces from a distant past. So it was with Pembroke—as he slept in 
silence and alone. 

Twenty years were suddenly dropped from his life now—and he 
saw himself living again in the midst of the little family whose love he 
had once known. Here in this very house—whose walls had never 
sheltered a mother’s heart—whose floors had never resounded to the 
tramp and romp of children—the wife and children whom he had cast 
out of his life because they had interfered with his success in business 
and his freedom—seemed now to be gathered in the rosy light around 
him. 

Over in the deep armchair on the other side of the fireplace sat 
his wife. Her hair was gray now, he thought, as he looked at her— 
but there was something very appealing and satisfying about her fea- 
tures. He felt himself strangely overjoyed at her presence there. The 
two boys were clinging one to each arm of her chair—looking over her 
shoulders at a pad she held in her hand. They were unchanged—as he 
saw them now—from the days of old; they looked just as they had 
when he said a cold good-bye to them some twenty years before. 

“Tomorrow is New Year’s,” his wife was saying. “You know what 
that means, boys. We've got to make our resolutions tonight.” 

“T’ve got mine all figured out,” said Jack. “I’m going to quit teasing 
cats—not fight any more with Herbie at school—and give him some of 
my candy because he’s poor and don’t ever have any.” 

“That’s fine,” said his mother. “Now wait till I put mine down 
and I’ll put yours below it.” She wrote for a while. “There,” she said. 
“Now, Junior, what are you going to resolve?” 

“I guess,” said Junior doubtfully, “I guess, mother, I’ll jist resolve 
to do whatever you want me to—and not holler about it.” He looked 
shyly up at her, and Pembroke saw his wife smile happily as she wrote 
the words. 

“Now all we have to do is get daddy’s resolutions and we’re all set 
for the New Year,” said Mrs. Pembroke. “Go over and ask him what 
he’s going to do.” 

In his dream Pembroke saw the boys approach him. Saw himself 
push back his chair and take one on his knee and put his arm across 
the shoulder of the other. He did not feel it strange—this strange 
dreaming he was doing—only felt a kind of unaccountable joy. He 
heard the boys asking him about his New Year’s resolutions. 
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He saw himself take up his pen—while he looked down at the smiling 
faces thoughtfully. 

“T tell you what I’ll do,” he said. “Business has been pretty good 
this year. So for next year I'll just resolve to raise the salary of all 
my men—and to give about ten per cent of my profits to charity. How’ll 
that do for a resolution?” 

The boys clapped their hands and shouted their glee. They did not 
understand what the resolution was all about—but they knew it was a 
resolution. 

“Write it! Write it!” he heard them shout as they presented him 
with the pad on which their own resolutions were written down. So, 
pulling the boy on his lap closer to him—he reached around him to the 
table and wrote. 

Just as he finished writing, a hundred whistles began to shriek out 
in the night. The boys jumped up shouting, “Happy New Year!” 
“Happy New Year!” when suddenly the picture vanished from Pem- 
broke’s sight—his dream faded—and he awoke. The whistles were 
blowing just as in his dream—but he sat alone. It was twelve o'clock. 


III 

He was alone. The desk lamp glimmered softly. The ledger lay 
open before him. But there was no wife sitting across from him—no 
children climbing on his knee. A cold sweat stood out on his brow. 

Gradually the spell of the dream faded and he became again his 
old hardened self of the past twenty years. In his mind he began to 
despise himself for his dream. “Such rot and foolishness!” were the 
words that went through his mind. “Forget it!” the command flashed 
upon him. Sure he’d forget it—he was a prosperous business man— 
a man of the world—a satisfied man. No maudlin sentiment about him! 
It was only a dream that had made such a fool of him! 

Suddenly his eye fell upon the page of the ledger open before him. 
What was this? Beneath the columns of neatly written figures there 
was something scrawled in ink across the page. He looked intently— 
and finally made out the words: 

“Resolved, that I shall increase the salary of my employees and 
give ten per cent of my profits to charity.” 

In his mind he cursed himself. The dream had been so realistic 
that he had actually written the words he had been dreaming. Spoiled 
a page in the ledger. He'd have to tear it out. He wouldn’t erase it 
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and disfigure the sheet—and he could never let his accountant think 
he had written such rot—even in a dream. Ina frenzy he made as if to 
reach forward to grasp the page and destroy it. . . . But he couldn’t 
—his eyes were fixed on the page—but he could not move! 

Motionless he sat there—motionless as the furniture and the fixtures 
of the room—silent as death—only his mind and his eyes active. De- 
spair came over him. The beads of perspiration glistened on his fore- 
head. What was this? A stroke? He thought again of the scene of 
his dream. It looked infinitely desirable to him now! If only his 
wife and children were near him—perhaps they would be able to do 
something! Perhaps this would never have happened! Nobody near 
him! “God!” he thought. “He’d keep the d resolution if only he 
could get out of this spell!” . . . But he could not move. 

Now other things began to happen. His active eyes glanced up from 
the ledger and were startled to meet the gaze of a shadowy, wraith-like 
figure standing just within the circle of light cast by desk-lamp. It 
moved forward till it stood directly before him and its eyes looked 
inexorably into his own. Now he knew the figure. It was the secre- 
tary who yesterday had asked him for a raise. He seemed to hear the 
words on his lips as coming from a distance, and he saw the man’s 
pleading eyes and appealing gestures. 

“T have a family—you know—three children; it doesn’t reach; the 
money I’m getting. Can’t you do something ?” 

“Yes, yes,” he wanted to shout. “Yes, certainly. Take my money— 
all of it! Here—give me my check-book!” The words thundered 
through his mind—but he could not speak. He saw the check-book 
lying on a corner of the table . . . but he could not move! The 
figure vanished. 

Another figure appeared. It stepped into the circle of light and 
seemed to lean on the table directly before him. A woman stood before 
him—her clothes tattered and soiled—a baby wrapped in a dirty shawl 
on her arm—the other arm outstretched in an appeal. He had struck 
the hand down before—now he would have filled it with gold. 

But he could not move. The figure vanished. 

Still the lamp-light flickered and danced about him. He heard the 
clock ticking faintly in the shadows of the other room—and he felt 
that it was beating his doom. He wanted to close his eyes that he 
might see no more—but he feared to do even that lest he lose his last 
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hold on the things around him. And now into the darkness beyond 
the glow of the lamp a multitude of figures seemed to crowd their way. 
Shadowy and silent as ghosts—yet real as when he had seen them all be- 
fore. Figures of those who had been crushed beneath the heel of his 
mighty wealth surged forward into the light—pleading, crying—and 
disappeared. Other figures stepped out of the shadows for a moment— 
cast handfulls of money on the table before him—the part of his wealth 
he had paid for sin—and disappeared. ‘Relentlessly they tortured and 
mocked him. . . . But he could not move. 

And then at last all the others faded silently far into the background 
of the room and one figure came softly forward. Pembroke watched 
him—too exhausted now to try to speak and knowing at last that he 
could not if he tried—and saw that it was a priest! 

It was the same priest whom he had known in his youth—who had 
guided him for a while—until he had refused to be guided any more. 
The priest who had even told him he would be a success in life—but 
would have to be careful that it did not turn his head. Now the priest 
came up to his chair and looked down into his eyes. He reached down 
and felt his, wrist—his heart—his temple. He gazed fixedly at his 
features, and then finally stepped back and turned to go. 

“It is too late,” Pembroke heard him say to the shadowy figures 
about the walls. “He is dead.” 

“No! For God’s sake—no!” in despair he tried to shout. He 
thought the whole world could hear him cry—but he had said no word. 
The priest moved silently toward the door—in a moment he was gone. 

And then at last—a cry broke from Pembroke’s lips. A cry that 
resounded in the still and lonesome house—that echoed all the futility 
of his life and the despair of his heart in death! A cry that must have 
been heard down in the depths of hell! 

After that one cry—he was silent again. . . . The dawn broke 
through the window at his right. A boy passed the house—shrilly an- 
nouncing the morning paper. Pembroke’s head was bowed upon his 
breast. He was dead. Pe * * 


So there was a story—after all. But it was all packed into one 
night in the house that had had no story—and ended only when the 
walls of the house closed in on the man who had called it home. For 
death is always a story—the end of a story and the beginning of one— 
and it can be the saddest or the happiest story of them all. 








The Epistolary Correspondence of 
St. Alphonsus Liguori 


ALBERT H. WarBLE, C.Ss.R. 


How often does it not happen that one, while reading the life of a 
Saint, ardently longs for fuller details regarding the many personal 
traits, the repeated exhibitions of sublime virtue, the numerous good 
deeds which adorned his life. It is rightly felt that great spiritual ad- 
vantages would flow from such additional data. St. John Chrysostom 
voices this desideratum, which is attested by experience. He says, 
writing of the Apostles: “Oh, would that we might meet a man who 
could give us the history of the Apostles!” For him, as he goes on to 
say, such a history would give the whole tenor of the Saints’ lives— 
what and when they ate, when they remained at home, when they went 
forth into the world, what they did every day, what places they visited, 
houses frequented, journeys undertaken, etc. What is here said of the 
Apostles may be aptly said of all the great servants of God, whose 
every word, work, trial, and gift is the object mot only of painstaking 
research, but also of religious reverence. Such information is welcomed 
by fellow-religionists as incentives to higher things; while the children 
of the world hail them as contributions toward effecting the complete 
portrait of a hero. 

Compensation, however, for the lacunae in biographical detail is had 
by examining the correspondence of any Saint. The epistolary form, 
being familiar, free and personal, allows us to glimpse the inner life, 
or psychological aspect of a man. With reason, then, does the world 
cherish such soul-portrayals of its great ones. For no less a reason, 
are the letters of a Saint treasured. They are reflections of the sublime 
virtues, the eminent traits of character, and the sound, practical wisdom 
of their author. Letters will prove all the more useful, interesting and 
valuable, the more public and far-reaching the life of any Saint has 
been. Let us consider merely one Saint, who by his personality, his 
writings and his wide reputation for sanctity and learning, has left an 
indelible impress on history. That Saint is Alphonsus Mary de Liguori 
—Founder, Bishop, Confessor and Doctor of the Church. 


This truly great man exhibited prodigious and multifarious activity. 
Though he lived to be a nonagenarian, still, the amount of work accom- 
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plished seems almost incredible. His days were “full days.” Preaching, 
the administration of the Sacraments, the foundation and government 
of a religious family, the direction of souls, the life and duties of a 
religious, the arduous responsibilities of the Episcopate, the writing of 
many ascetical, dogmatic and moral works, and especially his chef 
d’oeuvre—the Moral Theology—all are crowded into the life of this 
one man. Nor does his life-work end here. His apostolate has also 
another phase of fruitful activity—that of epistolary correspondence, 
of which it can be said that it was literally voluminous. 

As proof of this, we have but to examine the Centenary English 
Edition of his ascetical works, which began to appear in 1886, and 
thence onward. It is so styled to commemorate the hundredth anni- 
versary of the Saint’s death (1787-1887). This edition contains 22 
volumes, of which 5 volumes are devoted to the letters of St. Alphon- 
sus. Three of these volumes contain General Correspondence, namely, 
such letters as the Saint wrote to his own spiritual sons, to externs of 
every class and condition; to ecclesiastical and civil officials; to nobles, 
plebeians, relatives, friends, etc., but especially to cloistered persons 
striving for perfection. In the 2 volumes, entitled Special Correspond- 
ence, are found the letters referring to the literary works of the holy 
Doctor, as, the publication, reasons for writing the works, the method 
of writing, exposition and development of his moral system, etc. This 
class may be designated as the scientific letters. Then follow the let- 
ters written during the Saint’s episcopate, which take the form of 
notifications, decrees, instructions to his clergy and through them to 
the people; or of reports on his Visitations sent to the Congregation of 
the Council. Added to these are such letters as deal “ex professo” 
with the government of his diocese, of giving missions, or exercises to 
ecclesiastics, etc. This whole group may be entitled the pastoral letters. 
Each letter in the twofold series is arranged, as far as possible, in 
chronological order, thus affording us the opportunity of seeing the 
activity of the Saint increase and develop before our eyes. As each 
letter is numbered, we can easily compute their total number. The 3 
volumes of General Correspondence contain in all, 1,065 letters; the 
2 of Special Correspondence, 378, giving a total of 1,443. Besides 
these there are some supplementary letters, and a few still unpublished. 
But even this vast amount of correspondence is not complete. The 5 
volumes are the salvage, rescued from the ravages of time, or by careful 
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research. In the translation of the Italian editor’s preface, which is 
prefixed to the first volume of General Correspondence, it is said: 
“The number of the letters thus far collected convinces us that our 
edition surpasses by far the others in point of number, although we 
confess it is not so complete as we had wished to make it. The cata- 
logue of letters drawn up for Beatification shows us that more than 300 
letters are still missing.” 

Nowhere does the Saint reveal himself more fully to us than in these 
letters, which extend over the space of half a century. Founder of a 
religious Congregation; a missionary powerful in word and deed; a 
prudent and long-tried director of souls; a zealous bishop, and an author 
of marvelous fecundity—all these are assets for our Saint in the com- 
position of his epistles. Besides, St. Alphonsus came in contact with 
all classes of society, with men of the most varied character. He had 
to face many difficulties, and had to treat of affairs and questions of 
all kinds. 

As a fitting conclusion to these remarks, let us cite at random one 
of St. Alphonsus’ Letters. It is No. 143 of Vol. I, General Corre- 
spondence. The Saint addresses it to a friend, thanking him for the 
interest that he takes in the Institute. What gratitude toward his 
friend and what solicitude for the Saint’s Congregation are disclosed 
~ in this somewhat brief letter! It runs as follows: 

Live Jesus, Mary, Joseph, and Teresa! 
Nocera, December 25, 1752. 

I have received your very dear letter, and I thank you for the 
great affection that you bear toward this poor little flock of Jesus 
Christ in the midst of persecutions. The tempest that hell has 
raised against us is not a small affair; but the Lord has turned it 
all to a good account; for the king who was at first somewhat 
against us, is now in our favor. It is true that in the decree some 
restrictions have been placed upon us; but we are satisfied with 
the result, because the work is now approved and established ; and 
this is most important. For the rest, if we remain poor, it is sure 
that as long as we conduct ourselves well, God will not fail us. 
I know that you have always been our protector, and I hope that 
you will ever be so. I recommend myself to your prayers, and I 


wish you a happy new year, that is, a year full of love for Jesus 
and Mary. I remain, etc. 














Archconfraternity 


OUR MOTHER OF PERPETUAL HELP 














Mother of Perpetual Help 


PRAY FOR US! 


The reading of the lessons of the Breviary for the Feast of the 
Immaculate Conception teaches us the real beauty of devotion to Mary. 
The Fathers of the Church, those early pioneers in the ways of devo- 
tion, those teachers of their flocks and of succeeding generations, never 
hesitated in their glowing praises of Our Mother. No term was to 
them too extravagant in describing her prerogatives; no word of praise 
too great for the blessings she procured for mankind. And whatever 
we read in the writings of these saintly men always harks back to the 
beautiful title under which we honor her: Mother of Perpetual Help. 


A Saint Germanus, a St. Proclus, a St. Epiphanius, a St. Tharasius 
and ever so many others can never say enough about her and her 
greatness before God or about her and her helpfulness to man. Nor 
are they the only ones who so extol that name of names: Mary. Lesser 
writers, too, in those early days of the Church, seldom missed an op- 
portunity of singing the praises of the Mother, the Virgin, the “solitary 
boast” of a sinful world. 

St. Tharasius, at one time Patriarch of Constantinople, uses all the 
beautiful passages of the Old Testament in his fulsome praise of Mary. 
He calls her “the expiation of Adam’s guilt!” Yes, she was that by 
and through her humble Fiat in the lowly dwelling of Nazareth. But 
the guilt of Adam has persisted from that early day in which he offended 
the majesty of God by his disobedience; and it will persist till the end 
of time. Mary the “Expiation” will then till the end of time continue 
to exercise her office as Expiation. She must be always and to all the 
Help to a reconciliation with her Son and our God. And always help- 
ful—it means but this: the Perpetual Help of men to regain the favor 
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of Him whom they have offended by their misdeeds and wrongs. The 
“Expiation” of Adam’s guilt was indeed truly effected through the 
precious, though painful, suffering and death of Jesus, her Son. Yet, 
in the midst of that great suffering, hanging on the Cross of shame and 
infamy He turns to her and simply says: “Woman, behold thy Son!” 
He tells her to behold us—all of us! But her beholding is not to be a 
sorrowful, wondering look. It is to be an uplifting glance, a glance 
that will move our hard hearts to pity for the sufferings of that Son; 
a look that will melt those hearts to tears of repentance. Yes, in the 
office thus confided to her by that Redeemer, she necessarily becomes 
a source of unending help to the sinner. And unending help means 
nothing other than Perpetual Help. Again, on that Cross Christ also 
speaks to John: “Son, behold thy mother!” Not enough that the 
Savior gives her to us; He must needs perfect the relation between us 
and her. He gave her to us as a Mother. Needless to say, then, she 
is like every other mother—always ready to intercede for her child; 
always ready to defend it; always ready to be of help and assistance 
in its every need. Thus the Saint, in calling her “Expiation of the 
guilt'of Adam” in reality calls her the Perpetual Help of each and every 
soul. And we, her children, because of the will of Christ, can do no 
better than call upon her with the prayer: Mother of Perpetual Help, 
Pray for us! 

St. Tharasius adds: “the security of Henoch’s entrance to a life of 
happiness.” If Henoch’s security, why not also our security because 
she was given to us in a more direct way as a Mother? Henoch was 
one of the Patriarchs of the Old Testament—and his security, through 
Mary, was in prevision of the great part Mary would play in the role 
of Mediatress of all mankind. We are of those directly confided to her 
by the Redeemer in His words from the Cross: ‘Woman, behold thy 
Son!” 

A mediator and a mediatress must be on the watch for opportunities 
to exercise this office. And the vigil must be kept as long as there is 
something to mediate or arbitrate. The endless struggle between sin 
and grace will, therefore, ever keep the Mother of us all always on 
the alert for a chance to act in her merciful capacity—a mediatress be- 
tween God and sinful man. She must, therefore, be the Perpetual Aid 
and Help of him who offends his God and Maker. Well do we pray, 
therefore, Mother of Perpetual Help, Pray for Us.” 
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And so we could go on for pages and pages, for hours and hours, 
telling all the beautiful things St. Tharasius says, commenting on them 
as we go, and everywhere finding her right and title to be called: the 
Perpetual Help of Christians. These few remarks must be sufficient, 
however. They ought to inspire us to greater devotion to Our Mother 
as our Perpetual Help and to greater confidence in her—“who is always 
at the throne of God interceding for us.” Yes, let us often repeat it: 
“Mother of Perpetual Help, Pray for us!” 


IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 





“Dear Father: My daughter contracted a severe cold which finally 
developed into serious internal complications. I was very worried and 
anxious, and in my anxiety promised to have a Mass said and to publish 
my thanks if my daughter recovered. Thanks to Our Mother of Per- 
petual Help my request was answered. My daughter is now up and 
well again. I am enclosing stipend for the Mass and ask that you pub- 
lish this favor.” (Penna.) 

* * * 

“Reverend, dear Father: Enclosed is a draft for five dollars for 
Masses for the Holy Souls in honor of Our Mother of Perpetual Help 
in thanksgiving for a favor received: the sale of some property. I 


promised publication in THE Licuortan.” (Grand Rapids, Mich.) 
« * * 


“Dear Father: I wish to make a public thanksgiving for a very 
special favor received. 


“This Spring I made the Novena of Tuesdays to Our Mother of Per- 
petual Help, asking for a better position. The Monday before the sev- 
enth Tuesday of the Novena I received a phone call in regard to the 
position I now have. I had indeed been informed the first part of the 
year that there would be an opening in this office some time in the Spring. 
My present employer expected me to interview him about it. I neg- 
lected to do this and dropped the matter entirely. I did not deserve 
to be remembered. Yet, thanks to Our Mother’s intercession the op- 
portunity came my way. It was through her that my attitude of un- 
concern was overlooked and another interview requested—at which time 
I fully qualified for the position. 


“T have received other favors, too, through Mary’s intercession. I 
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will have a Mass said each month in thanksgiving. Enclosed the offer- 
ing.” (A humble client of Mary, St. Louis, Mo.) 
* * * 

The latest copy of “La Sainte Famille,” a French monthly, contains 
the following account from Detroit: “Here, dear Father, is the account 
of the truly wonderful, even miraculous, cure of my mother through the 
intercession of Our Blessed Lady of Perpetual Help. 

When I was still small my mother lost the use of her reason and 
they had to put her in an asylum. One day in 1927 a friend of mine 
told me of the Novenas which are celebrated in honor of Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help in the church of the Redemptorists in Detroit and of 
the favors which have been and are being received by devout clients 
during these Novenas. She counseled me to make one of the Novenas, 
assuring me that she would also pray for my poor mother’s cure. 

Even before the end of the Novena which I made, there was a 
notable improvement in mother’s condition. A month later the doctor 
pronounced her completely cured. But to be sure of the fact he advised 
that we leave her at the institution for another month or two. At the 
end of that time we took her home and she is now among us as if there 
had never been the least thing wrong with her. She has been and is 
normal in all things. And this year she is making the Novena with me 


in thanksgiving for the wonderful favor she has received through Our 
Blessed Mother.” 


* * * 

“Thanks to Our Mother of Perpetual Help for obtaining that I 
should pass a very severe Civil Service examination at a time when I 
was least prepared for it.” 

* * . 


“Thanks to Our Mother of Perpetual Help for the cure of a fibroid 
tumor without operation.” 


* * * 

“Thanks to Our Mother of Perpetual Help for special protection 

afforded to a number of persons during a hazardous vacation trip.” 
* * * 

“Many thanks to Our Mother of Perpetual Help for peace restored 
to two families who had for a long time lived at enmity with one another. 
This disagreement had brought on several bitter quarrels and even blood 
was shed in some of these quarrels. Now all is peace and harmony 
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and each party to the quarrel is trying to outdo the other in making 
amends for past injuries. It is a great victory for prayer, continued 
prayer to Our Mother of Perpetual Help!” 

* * * 

“For many years I have been sick and under treatment by the best 
doctors of this city. 

“I have had six operations and after each one I felt better for a 
short time, only to have a relapse and more misery. 

“Last year I was more sick than ever and became very much dis- 
couraged, as did also my husband and the children. 

“About that time I heard of the wonderful favors obtained through 
the intercession of Our Mother of Perpetual Help. I immediately 
joined in the Tuesday devotions at your church. 

“At first the pain was greater, but gradually it left me and I became 
so much better that the doctor discharged me as cured. I do actually 
feel far better than I have felt in many years. 

“Many thanks to Our Mother of Perpetual Help. Enclosed a 
stipend for a Mass of thanksgiving.” (New Orleans.) 

* * * 

“Dear Father: My father was very sick and was to be operated on. 
When I heard of it I prayed for the success of the operation ; and above 
all that he might return to the practice of his religion—for he had 
grown very negligent in this. 

“I began the Novena of Tuesdays and completed one, began a sec- 


ond and even a third. And on the third Tuesday of the last Novena 
both my petitions were granted. 


“The operation was a success and father went to confession—which 
he had not done, as I found out from him, in thirty-five years! Many 
thanks to Our Mother of Perpetual Help. Enclosed stipend for a Mass 
of thanksgiving.” (New Orleans.) 

* * * 

“One of my boys was arrested and charged with using the mails to 
defraud. As this is a most serious charge and a Federal offense, you 
can imagine my worry. I began making the Novena of Tuesdays asking 
Our Mother of Perpetual Help to clear my boy of this charge. She 
has answered my prayer perfectly. The lad was cleared of the charge. 

“I also asked the Blessed Mother to find work for my other boy. 
Thanks to Our Mother, he has found a position which he likes very well. 
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Many, many thanks to Our Mother of Perpetual Help. Enclosed an 


offering for a Mass of thanksgiving.” (N. O.) 
* * - 


“For over forty years I have suffered from sick headaches and could 
find no relief, though doctors tried everything. I made several Novenas 
and promised a donation and publication if I were relieved. 

I have not had one of those headaches since last May, a period of 
over five months, and I feel sure that Our Mother of Perpetual Help 
has granted my prayer. 

“Now, I am in very poor circumstances and feared that I should 
be unable to make the donation which I had promised. While at work 
the other day the porter of the firm which employed me was raffling a 
dollar bill for five cents a chance. I prayed to Our Mother to let me 


win so I could fulfill my obligation. I did. Thanks to Our Lady.” 
* * * 


“Dear Father :—Whilst working over my trial balance in the office 
I found myself badly out. I promised Our Mother of Perpetual Help 
that if she would help me find the difference I would have a Mass of 
thanksgiving said in her honor. ; 

“I found the difference and successfully balanced the books without 
further trouble. I am enclosing the offering for the Mass of thanks- 
giving.” (N. O.) 

REASON ENOUGH 





St. Francis de Sales, in his Introduction to a Devout Life, gives this 
advice to those who receive Holy Communion frequently: 

“If people of the world ask you why you communicate so frequently, 
tell them that it is to learn to love God, to purify yourself from your 
imperfections, to free yourself from your miseries, to console yourself 
in your afflictions, to strengthen yourself in your weaknesses. 

“Tell them that two kinds of persons ought to communicate fre- 
quently: the perfect, because, being well-disposed, they would become 
evil if they did not go to the source and fountain of perfection; and the 
imperfect, in order to learn perfection; the strong, so as not to become 
weak, and the weak, in order to make themselves strong; the sick to be 
cured, and the well, so as not to become ill.” 


If we courageously face suffering, difficulties vanish and even pain 
becomes delightful. 
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| Catholic Anecdotes 


A CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM 








Jean Baptiste Carpeaux, one of the greatest sculptors ever produced 
by France, was dying of a long, lingering disease; but his soul was un- 
prepared to meet its Maker. A friend, having exhausted every means 
to bring him to his senses and make him prepare for death—finally sent 
a little child to win him over. He loved children. 

The girl quickly won his heart. Then she said to him: 

“Will you give me a great joy, Monsieur Carpeaux?” 

“Surely, my dear,” he replied. 

“T receive Holy Communion tomorrow,” she said. “Will you receive 
with me?” 

Carpeaux was silent for a moment while he reflected on her words. 
At last he answered: “But I am not ready.” 

“Oh, if it is only that,” the child said delightedly, “that will be easily 
fixed. My confessor is so good.” 

The girl brought a priest to him—and the next day he received side 
by side with his little friend. He was ready at last for death. 


THE IMPOSSIBLE GIFT 





The Emperor Karl V of Germany had in his court an official to 
whom he was deeply attached both by the bond of love and that of 
gratitude for the loyal services he had rendered. The official grew old 
in the service of his lord; finally illness overtook him; the doctors an- 
nounced that he was at the point of death. 

The Emperor heard the news with great sorrow and immediately 
set out to visit his dying subject. When the sick man saw his lord 
seated at his bedside he was deeply moved. After a time he spoke to 
him. 

“My lord,” he said, “you know with what love and loyalty I have 
always served you. You have always been good to me; but now I beg 
of you to grant me one more favor.” 
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“Gladly,” answered the Emperor, “for I can refuse you nothing.” 

“In a moment,” said the servant, “I shall have to give an account 
of my life to the King of Kings. Obtain for me, I beg of you, just a 
few more days in which I may prepare for that awful reckoning.” 

“Alas!” replied the Emperor, his face grown sad, “that does not lie 
within my power!” 

Then the courtier covered his face with his hands and the tears of 
a late repentance flowed from his eyes. “Ah! I see it now!” he finally 
said; “I have been a fool! I have dedicated all my days, all the love 
of my heart, the entire strength of my body to my earthly lord alone! 
And he cannot add even one short hour to my life! And to my other 
Lord, to Him who could give me an eternity, I have given but a few 
miserable hours!” 


THE “NEW” RELIGION 





The story is told of Queen Elizabeth of England that, while one 
day out on a hunting expedition, her party came upon an old farmer in 
his field. Discovering that he had remained faithful to the old religion, 
the Queen at once began to try, by kindly persuasion, to win him over 
to the religion of her father. 

The farmer listened attentively while she spoke, thoughtfully stroking 
his beard. Finally she concluded and demanded of him: 

“Well, will you make up your mind to join us?” 

But the old man only shook his head. “How can I join a religion,” 
he said, “that is younger than my own gray beard ?” 


ONE KIND OF LAY LEADERSHIP 





A Catholic once arrived in the city of Albany, New York, on a 
Sunday morning. Desiring to attend Mass, he asked a policeman on a 
corner where he could find a Catholic Church. 

“Do you see that man over there?” said the policeman. 

“Yes,” answered the traveler. 

“Well, just follow him. He’s on his way to Mass.” 

The man did so—and on the steps of the Church he came up with 
his unconscious leader. He found that the man he had been following 
was Governor Alfred E. Smith. 
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| Pointed Paragraphs 





NEW YEAR’S DAY 





There is a story told of a man who, after leading an honorable and 
even heroic life, died. Admiring citizens erected a monument to his 
memory, and pointed with pride to one who had brought such renown 
to his native place. 

But in reality the man had not died. He had simply disappeared 
by that strange loss of memory that is so often the theme of stories and 
novels. : 

One day he came back to his old town. The sight of the monument 
erected to his own fame suddenly awakened the past. He remembered 
all. But alas! What was he now? No longer the upright citizen who 
had done so much good for his fellow-men. He was but a poor derelict, 
a prey to every vice, an outcast with a price upon his head. Yet there 
was the monument erected to him—to his dead self—his nobler self— 
not to the miserable thing he now was. 

He could not—would not claim the glory. He would let his friends 
think kindly of him for what he once was. Never would he let them 
know that their hero had turned criminal. So he allowed the under- 
world to swallow him again—and left his dead self behind him in pos- 
session of the glory. 

With the coming of another New Year’s Day, we all, perhaps, come 
upon monuments to our nobler selves, built in our names in the distant 
past. We recall the resolutions we made as children—and the very 
thought of them is perhaps a reminder of the ideals which then were 
ours—from which with the years we have drifted far. We recall the 
strivings of our youth and we feel that they were the marks of a cour- 
age and a virtue that was all too soon to fade. 

Like the man who was thought dead—shall we give up all hope of 
returning to the ideals and glories of our youth? No! The New Year 
is a New Youth! We can build again! And every New Year’s resolu- 
tion will be a monument—a monument of the present—standing in bold 
relief beside our monuments of the past. 





TuHeE LIGuoRIAN. 
CHRISTMAS ECHOES 


There is an indefinable something added to the ever-present sacred- 
ness and appeal of our Catholic Churches—these days of late December 
and early January. A sort of unusual appeal—an air of extraordinary 
conduciveness to devotion to which we cannot be insensible. Ah! we 
know the cause of it—this added touch of beauty and devotion! It is 
the presence of the crib! 


It stands usually before a side altar or in a transept. It is perhaps 
not much for art or artistic beauty—but it tells a story that is all the 
art and all the beauty in the world. Its rudely fashioned walls—its 
softly tinted statuettes and forms—its manger and its straw—all tell 
the simple story that alone has made life worth living and art worth 
while and beauty everlasting to the mind and heart of man. 

We felt some of this at Midnight Mass on Christmas—and we were 
happy. But the crib is before us still. Do we give it a chance—these 
days when the Christmas season is fast slipping from us—to remind 
us again and again of the hope and joy the God-man brought down into 
the world? 

Come—let us adore Him still! 


AN ENCOURAGING THOUGHT 


The Milwaukee Catholic Citizen, in its December 14th issue, brings 
some thoughts on resolutions that are encouraging. Not all broken 
resolutions are lost; the fact that we do not quite reach our ideals, does 
not mean that we have not benefited by our striving; these are worth- 
while lessons. The editorial says: 

Dr. Samuel Johnson kept a journal, and toward the end of one year 
there is this entry: j 

“I have spent fifty-five years in resolving, having from the earliest 
time . . . been forming schemes of a better life. I have done noth- 
ing. The need of doing, therefore, is pressing, since the time for doing 
is so short.” 

As a matter of fact, he had accomplished much. He had finished 
his great Dictionary. He had written the Lives of the Poets. He had 
made a great name for himself in literature. He was the leader of a 
circle of brilliant men who typified the best things in friendship and 
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culture. He was a devout and religious man. He was notable for his 
charity. Aware of his own tendency to excess, he became a total ab- 
stainer, even in the familiar company of drinking associates. 

Yet he was always resolving to do better and always confessing 
humbly that he was short of his own ideals. Dr. Johnson lived for nearly 
thirty years after he wrote the above note in his journal, and died hon- 
ored and esteemed by all the best men in London. Yet he appears to 
have kept on finding himself, from year to year, not quite up to his 
standards, but still resolving and striving for better things. 


WISH AND WILL 


There is all the difference in the world between what you wish and 
what you will. Anybody can wish anything. You can sit on the porch 
and wish you were the Queen of Sheba. But it takes will to go out in 
the kitchen and wash the dishes. 

Wish is often a wind-bag. Will is a go-getter. Wish talks a lot. 
Will is apt to be grimly silent. “Blab, blab, blab,” brags the tongue. 
“Never mind what he says,” says your will; “watch what I make him 
do.” And what your will says, goes. 

It is amazing the discrepancy between some of our proclaimed wishes 
and our inner resolves. We are continually saying that we cannot do 
things which we could do if we honestly wanted to. And we are con- 
tinually promising to do things which we don’t do because we don’t 
honestly will to do them. 

I once knew a man who was a wonder when it came to talking about 
the great future that lay ahead of him. He was going to conquer the 
world. But when it came to grabbing a spade and beginning a job, he 
simply wasn’t there. Apparently his will took no stock whatever in the 
plans. From somewhere inside of him he got orders from his will 
reading about this way: “That will do. I have heard enough talk. Go 
get your slippers on and climb into the hammock. You don’t want to 
work. You want to loaf.” And he did as he was told. 

Your will is the boy who carries the wallop. No matter what your 
tongue says, no matter how you try to fool yourself and others, your 
will is the chap that rules the roost. I don’t know where the seat of 
the will is, but I know that it is the best seat in the house, and that the 
fellow who sits in it runs the show. 
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What weakens the will? Loud talk and foolish desires that cannot 
be realized. What strengthens it? Modest talk and reasonable claims 
that can be and are carried out. Pick out a thing that you can do and 
do it; gradually you gather strength for the next bigger task. 


WHAT CATHOLIC MISSIONARIES HAVE DONE 


A recent issue of the Catholic London Times reports the astounding 
progress of the faith in Africa: 

“In 1829, apart from Egypt and a few towns on the sea border, 
there were not a dozen priests in the whole of Africa, and the number 
of Catholics was negligible. Today, in the mission fields of Africa, 
which, for the greater part, are under British government, there are: 
2,666,212 Catholics, and 14,865 churches and chapels; 2,769 priests (of 
whom 159 are native) ; 65 seminaries, with 1,545 native students; and 
6,503 Sisters (of whom 966 are native). In the figures just quoted, 
the numbers of native seminaries and priests are most instructive. In 
most cases their grandfathers, certainly their great-grandfathers, were 
half-naked savages. Today there has been deeply rooted in Africa a 
native Church with native clergy.” 

A report, equally remarkable, on the progress of the Church in 
China, appeared in the October issue of the Victorian: 

“It may be surprising to many, but it is a fact nevertheless, that 
the city of Peking and its environs has a Catholic population larger 
than that of London. They may be further astonished to learn that it 
equals in size the Archdiocese of San Francisco. In figures, Peking 
leads with 289,000 in the faith, to London’s 260,000, and San Fran- 
cisco’s 285,700.” ; 


USEFUL LIVING 


“It was that genial humorist, Fred Kelly,” remarks the Southern 
Messenger, “who said that golf is one of the world’s worst institutions, 
inasmuch as it is instrumental in keeping too many perfectly useless 
people alive. 

“Mr. Kelly, of course, was speaking epigrammatically; but all epi- 
gram and wit aside, there is in the world today an appalling amount 
of useless living. Millions stumble through existence, without ever, 
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as the Curé of Ars said so succinctly, knowing what life is meant for 
until they feel themselves wriggling in the clutches of death. 

“Surely, if anything on earth is meant for usefulness, life itself is 
given to man for that purpose.” 

And this calls to our minds the stirring editorial which Father Daly 
published in his missionary magazine, the “S.O.S.” 

“The life of a Sister is a full life. Every day is like a golden thread 
woven into the texture of that divine tapestry of the Church of Christ. 
Her life becomes a living factor in the greatest work in the world— 
the extension of the Kingdom of God on earth. 

“Young girls, the Sacred Heart appeals to you and wants you to help 
Him save souls. If you follow His call your life will be crowded with 
noble deeds, genuine happiness, and the God-given promise of a blessed 
eternity. 

“Stop! Look! Listen! Stop spending a life uselessly! Look at 
this great Northwest that needs your helping hand!” 

And not only the great Northwest, but almost every part of our 
country is calling to such. 


A LESSON IN ECONOMY 


Protestant denominations in Chicago have 1,000 churches, while the 
Catholic Church in that city, with approximately the same number 
of members, conducts its ministry in only 253 parishes, according to a 
survey just completed by the University of Chicago in cooperation with 
various bodies. 

The Bulletin of the Federal Council of Churches sees in this situa- 
tion a Catholic lesson in economy to Protestants. It calls attention to 
its meaning—that Chicago Protestants have built four times as many 
churches as have Catholics to care for the same number of parishioners. 

“The average number of people in a Catholic parish in Chicago,” 
says the Bulletin, “is 2,252; in a Methodist parish, 179; in a Baptist 
parish, 188.” 

The survey shows further that while Protestant churches have found 
it necessary to give up down-town locations, as the character of the 
residents has changed, the Catholic churches have stayed. In the period 
of the survey, only two Catholic churches had failed to maintain them- 
selves, the investigators found, while 22 churches of a single typical 
Protestant denomination had had to give up. 
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The Bulletin says the difference is due to the fact that the central- 
ized Catholic Church lays out her parishes on strict geographical lines 
while the Protestant bodies have no common strategy, and as a result 
overlap and compete. 


Skepticism has ruined many a noble mind and many a hopeful work; 
but it has never helped to produce anything of its own, hopeful or noble 
or beautiful or great. 


Value the friendship of him who stands by you in the hour of need. 


THE CHRISTMAS DAWN 


Garbed in a fleecy robe of snow 
Under the starlit skies, 

The world is watching with love aglow 
Round the crib where an infant lies. 


The stars on the heights are a waiting host, 
The snow is an angel’s wing 

Folding the hills where the shepherds watch 
And the choirs of heaven sing. 


Softer now than the silver light 
That falls from the stars above, 

Jesus and Mary walk over the earth, 
Filling our hearts with love. 


The stars go out, and the gentle breeze 
Falls soft as a prayer unseen, 

As Jesus watches the Christmas dawn 
In the arms of heaven’s Queen. 


I wonder if hearts can be cold tonight, 
And follow the lure of sin— 

While Mary’s feet go over the snows 
And the King comes marching in. 


—Emmet P. Crane, C.Ss.R. 








| Catholic Events 


The Church Universal rejoiced with our Holy Father, Pope Pius 
XI, during last month, celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood. Achille Ratti, of modest birth and circum- 
stances, was raised to the sacerdotal state on December 20, 1879. Now, 
fifty years later, he observes that anniversary as Supreme Pontiff. 

During this year of Jubilee, richly blessed with great and momentous 
events for the Church and the faithful, congratulations and loving offer- 
ings of prayers and good works, from every part of the universe, have 
been laid at the feet of the Holy Father. Pilgrimages from every part 
of the globe have gone to the Eternal City. 

This year of Jubilee has contributed rich and fruitful chapters to 
the history of the Church and to world annals. 

It has seen the ratification of the Lateran Accords, in which the 
temporal sovereignty of the Popes is once more recognized and the 
sixty year old breach between the Holy See and Italy ended. It has 
seen the visit of Italy’s rulers and the princes of the House of Savoy to 
the Pontiff. It has seen the beatification of numerous martyrs and 
confessors. It records concordats with various nations; and the crea- 
tion of new Cardinals. Finally, crowning many religious anniversaries, 
it has seen the Sovereign Pontiff’s jubilee. 

The Pope was born at Desio, a town of about 10,000 population in 
Lombardy about ten miles north of Milan. He was of middle class 
family, the third of six children, of whom only three, including the 
eldest, a son called Fermo, and the youngest, a daughter called Camilla, 
survive. His father, Francesco Ratti was a weaver, and was for some 
time director of a spinning factory at Carugate. His mother was 
Teresa Galli, of Saronno. 

After his ordination on December 20, 1879, he continued his studies 
in Rome until 1882, receiving doctorates in philosophy, theology and 
canon law, after which he returned to Milan. Here he taught theology 
and sacred eloquence for five years and was then appointed to the Col- 
lege of Doctors for the Ambrosian Library, where he labored for so 
many years of his life. His call to the assistant prefectship of the 
Vatican Library in Rome in 1910, revealed his tender and filial devo- 
tion for his mother. Fearing that he could not remove her from her 
native Milan without injury to her health, and in order to comfort her 
with his presence, he retained many of his duties at the Ambrosian 
Library, spending several months of the year at Milan and then return- 
ing to Rome. 

Monsignor Ratti was designated Apostolic Visitor to Poland on 
April 25, 1918. His appointment came just at the time of the peace 
of Brest-Litovsk, when the German army had control of the country 
with Leopold of Bavaria, head of the Government, and General von 
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Besseler in command of the army of occupation. Later his authority 
as Apostolic Visitor was extended to Russia, Latvia and Lithuania. 

While revolution succeeded revolution in Poland he was able to 
effect greater work for the Church in Poland than had ever been 
effected under the Czarist regime. Warsaw at that time was put under 
the direction of a regency headed by Cardinal Kakowski, Archbishop 
of Warsaw, Prince Lubomirski and Baron Stoowski. 

The Apostolic Visitor immediately made it plain that his duties were 
restricted entirely to religious affairs, and that his presence had no 
political significance. 

One of the gravest questions in Poland immediately after the Armis- 
tice was that of the disposition of the lands. The peasants had long 
been clamoring for land ownership and the Church in Poland was in 
possession of large territories. 

The Apostolic Visitor took the initiative in this movement to parcel 
out this land among the people. The Bishops in a public statement 
declared that they were not opposed to a distribution of the lands and 
the Apostolic Visitor was instrumental in summoning a commission of 
Bishops which agreed to the disposition of church properties, always 
provided the Holy See sanctioned such action, and the interests of the 
Church were not affected. 

During the time when Warsaw was being besieged by Bolshevik 
armies, Monsignor Ratti gave a notable display of his qualities. In 
the invasion of July, 1920, when all were panic-stricken, when- the 
government and the people despaired, when foreign embassies abandoned 
the capital, he remained at his post and maintained a serenity and con- 
fidence which commentators declare could only have been inspired by 
supernatural motives. 

It was due to his efforts that the Constituent Assembly of the new 
Poland made provision that the Catholic Church should be accorded 
first rank in the new State and that any measures concerning Church 
laws should not be passed without first consulting Rome. 

Such judgment did he display and so established had become his repu- 
tation for fairness and discretion, that he was chosen by representatives 
of Poland, Germany and the interallied commission as ecclesiastical com- 
missioner of the plebiscite in Upper Silesia, an extremely delicate task 
of which he acquitted himself very favorably. 

He also did great service in securing the release of many distin- 
guished prisoners from the Bolsheviki government, included among 
them the Archbishop of Mohilew and the Bishop of Minsk. 

It was while he was in Warsaw that he was appointed titular Arch- 
bishop of Lepanto on July 30, 1920. He was consecrated by Arch- 
bishop Kakowski on October 28 of the same year in the Cathedral of 
Warsaw. 

Notable among the works which he carried on in Poland was that 
in connection with the establishment of new dioceses. There were 
many resignations of Bishops during the war and he succeeded in re- 
instituting many bishoprics that had been suppressed under the Czarist 
regime. He distributed much Vatican money for relief work. 

His services in Poland were of such a nature that he attracted 
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attention among all the diplomatic corps and his efforts in behalf of the 
Church were so highly blessed that it was a foregone conclusion that 
the Apostolic Visitor would be made Papal Nuncio, a position he 
assumed June 6, 1919. 

It was less than a year after he was made titular Archbishop of 
Lepanto that he was elevated to the Cardinalate and made Archbishop 
of Milan, a post made vacant by the death of Cardinal Ferrari. Cardi- 
nals Tacci and Laurenti received the red hat on the same day. 

At the time of Cardinal Ratti’s installation as Archbishop of Milan, 
September 8, 1921, the papers of every political complexion seized upon 
the news and commented upon it favorably,—a surprising fact in a cen- 
tre where political passions were so ardent and anti-clericalism was so 
tenacious and aggressive in certain factions. The unanimity of re- 
spect and opinion which was accorded to Cardinal Ferrari, was shown 
also to his successor. While Catholic publications praised the priestly 
virtues of the representative of the Holy See, the secular press em- 
phasized his civic traditions the Italianity of his sentiments and the 
generosity and equanimity of his soul. 

The Pope has been likened to Pope Pius X., because of his stature 
and physical characteristics and because of his burning zeal, which 
prompted him to carry out many extraordinary works of charity. Even 
after his elevation to the Cardinalate, he made it a practice to visit the 
hospitals and prisons and console the afflicted. 


He has been likened also to Pope Benedict because of his intel- 
lectual powers and his keen grasp of international situations. His ability 
as a diplomat was shown especially during the period in which he was 
Apostolic Visitor and later Nuncio to Poland. 


The Pope is a student who has made-his name notable in the intel- 
lectual and scientific world. For almost thirty years he was identified 
with the Ambrosiana at Milan,—including the Library, art gallery and 
museum. He assumed a position on the board of directors in 1888, 
and almost immediately took steps to make the library accessible to 
students and the general public. He wrote more than sixty publications, 
dealing with various historical and scientific subjects, which marked 
him as one of the most learned men in all Europe. 

While in Milan, the Pope was known and loved by every class of 
people. He was for more than thirty years the chaplain of the Convent 
of the Sisters of Our Lady of the Cenacle, to which he devoted much 
of his energies, and which brought him in contact with Italian women 
of every class for charitable and religious works. He directed classes, 
preached sermons, and animated in a hundred ways the work of this 
institution, which had widespread effect on the life of the city. Already 
in 1883 he had organized the Association of Catholic teachers. 

It was no wonder then that on the death of Pope Benedict XV, the 
Ss of the Cardinals assembled to elect a successor, turned to Cardinal 

atti. 

Perhaps the most outstanding achievement of our Holy Father was 
the settlement of the Roman Question. It required great courage and 
unremitting work. 
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| Some Good Books 





The Golden Heritage. By the Rev. 
Leo Murphy. Published by P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York. 281 pages. 
Price, 

A beautiful romance just budding, and 


a marriage already planned in the roman- 


tic land of Acadia, the land of Evange- 
line, is suddently halted by the Great 
ar. 

Lucie d’Entrement and Emile Gar- 
neau, a young officer in the Canadian 
army, must part. Then followed 
months of anxiety and suspense and 
longing—until the day when the crush- 
ing news came that Emile was killed 
in action. The rest of the 
story you must read yourself for the 
pathos and romance of it. 


Rodney Newton. By Alan Drady. 
Published by P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York. 283 pages. Price, $1.50. 

Father Francis Finn, whom Catholic 
boyhood lost so recently, has had many 
imitators. Thank God—we have had 
some very good Boys’ stories in late 
years—Books that delight boyhood and 
books that we need. More of them 
still, is what we want. The best way 
to prevent the stream of undesirable 
books from harming or at least wasting 
the time of our boys, is to provide a 
steady supply of good books. 

Rodney Newton is a good book—in 
every sense of the word. There is 
much football in it—but that is only a 
medium; there is much more of boy- 
hood and the best kind of it. I don’t 
mean good-goody—nor faultless, but 
just healthy, developing, striving, mod- 
ern boyhood. 


Retreat Discourses and Meditations 
for Religious. By the Rev. J. P. Tous- 
saint. From the German by the Rev. 
J. P. Miller, C.SS.R. Published by 
the B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 
394 pages. Price, $2.50. 

We have here fifty-two meditations 
covering all the subjects that are usually 
considered in Retreats for Religious. 

“It is scarcely possible that these 
fifty-two meditations,” says the author 
in his preface, 


“could be employed in a 


single course of the Spiritual Exer- 
cises. By wise selection from the in- 
dex, according to the number of the 
days of the retreat, a suitable course 
can easily be arranged. 

This completeness is, in fact, one of 
the factors that will recommend the 
book to those who are obliged to give 
retreats and to those who desire to 
make them. 


The Savior as St. Matthew Saw Him. 
Meditations on the First Gospel For 
the Use of Priests and Religious. By 
Rev. Francis J. Haggeney, S.J. Vol. 
II. The Message of the Kingdom of 
God. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 354 pages. Price, $2.50. 

We have already announced the first 
volume of these meditations. We can 
only repeat, in connection with this 
_ volume, the praise we gave the 

rst. 

There is the same close adherence to 
the words of our Lord seen in the full 
light of His personality, the same ful- 
ness of knowledge and familiarity with 
the Scripture background, the same 
practicalness in the applications. 

These meditations are among the best 
of their kind. 


Give Me a Chance. A novel. By 
Will W. Whalen. Published by B. 
Herder, St. Louis, Mo. 

Will W. Whalen’s stories always 
command attention. There is no dearth 
of action and excitemént in them, and 
his characters generally use as pictures- 
que language as he himself commands. 

This time, he almost convinces us 
that he is going to tell an orthodox 
story. But—bang! this happens and we 
are in the swirl of excitement with 
some of the finest characters you would 
wish to meet—such as Basil, Basia and 
Morgan Angell—around whom is all 
the glamor of youth. In the back- 
ground are two homes: that of Mrs. 
Barres and that of Mr. Nicholai 
Wydra,—poignant pictures of two very 
different homes. 

Give Me a Chance—to read the book 
—you will say, if once you begin it. 
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| Some Good Books 





Handbook of Ceremonies for Priests 
and Seminarians. By John Baptist 
Mueller, S.J. Translated from the 
Ninth German Edition by Andrew P. 
Ganss, S.J., and Adam C. Ellis, S.J. 
Eighth English Edition, thoroughly re- 
vised and enlarged. Published by B. 
Herder Co., St. Louis, Mo. Price, 
$2.75. 409 pages. 

I have given the complete title of the 
book because there is much implicit evi- 
dence in it, for the excellence of this 
book. Nine editions in German and 
Eight in English is certainly a good 
record; the book must be in demand. 

“The eighth English edition,” says 
Father Ellis in his preface, “contains 
all the functions and ceremonies which 
may ordinarily occur in parochial and 
conventual churches. It contains also 
all the recent decrees of the S.R.C. 
issued prior to April 1, 1929.” This 
speaks for its completeness. 

There is besides a very good chapter 
on Divine Office, and a very good in- 


dex. 

The publishers, by using thin paper 
and small margins, have succeeded in 
giving us a very handy volume. 


Introductory Studies in Newman: 
Edited by Sister Mary Antonia, B.V.M., 
Ph.D. Published by Benziger Bros. 
List price, $1.56; Net to Schools, $1.17. 

New books on Newman are always 
welcome; both the man and his work 
offer an inexhaustible fund of profitable 
lessons and inspiring features for study. 

Sister Antonia’s Studies are especially 
acceptable both from the viewpoint of 
the choice selections introduced and that 
of the scholarly and stimulating induc- 
tive questions and notes appended after 
each selection. The biography preced- 
ing recalls the high points in the Cardi- 
nal’s career. 


Dialectics: A Class Manual in Formal 
Logic. By Paul J. Glenn, Ph.D., S.T.D. 
Published by B. Herder Book Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

This new book on Formal Logic does 
much to fill the need of which the 


author speaks in his Preface—“the need 
of a textbook in logic that will be more 
than an outline—and yet not too ambi- 
tious in scope; that will express dialec- 
tical doctrine in language both clear and 
precise.” The clarity, unity and sim- 
plicity of its arrangement—and the 
satisfactoriness yet brevity of its ex- 
planations recommend it as a _ text- 
book especially for undergraduate 
classes. 


The Sacraments and the Command- 
ments. Discourses on Various Occa- 
sions. By the Rev. A. M. Skelly, O.P. 
Published by B. Herder Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 306 pages. Price, $2.25. 

Father Skelly has added another vol- 
ume to his already long list of sermon 
books. Although, judging from the 
title, these sermons were not meant as 
a complete course on the Sacraments 
and Commandments, they cover the 
ground pretty thoroughly. They may 
well serve for catechetical instruction 
or doctrinal sermons on Sundays. The 
discourses are of varying lengths,— 
some quite short, but none too long for 
Sunday use. 


Sermon Thoughts for Sundays and 
Holy Days. By the Rev. William 
Dederichs. Adapted from the German 
by the Rev. Charles Cannon, O.S.B. 
Published by B. Herder Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 152 pages. Price, $1.25. 


The author, in his brief Foreword, 
declares: “The shorter the sermon, the 
more careful the preparation it requires. 
Even the experienced preacher finds it 
no easy task to give a brief address 
which will adequately convey instruc- 
tion and arouse strong emotions. It is 
hardly possible to give directions for 
this purpose. The present sermon 
sketches are intended merely as a prac- 
tical help. They aim at presenting more 
or less developed thoughts for individ- 
ual treatment.” 

This characterizes the book. I might 
add that the author follows the Eccles- 
iastical year, adhering to the Gospel of 
the day. 














Lucid Intervals 





Pawnbroker—What do you want? 
Inebriate—I want to go to bed. _ 
Pawnbroker—Well you don't live 


re. 
Inebriate—I know that, but you have 
my bed here. 


“Hello! Hello! Who is this?” 

“Wo d’you want?” 

“T want Joe Plotz. 

“No, I’m Knott.” 

“Well, who are you?” 

“T’m Knott.” 

“Not what?” 

“No, not Knott Watt. I simply am 
Knott. And what’s your name?” 

“Whatt’s my name.” 

“Yes, that’s what I asked. What's 
your name?” 

“Correct as the dickens. I’m Watt, 

am. 

“Say, are you trying to be funny?” 

“Certainly not, I’m trying to tell you 
that my name’s Watt.” 

“Oh, I see. You're Watt. 
Knott.” 

“Who’s being funny now? Don’t kid 
me, son.” 

“Aw, shut up!” 

(Bang!) 


Are you he?” 


I’m 


Customer—Nice dog you have there. 
He seems very fond of watching you 
cut hair. 

Barber—Tain’t that; you see, some- 
times I make a mistake an’ snip off a 
piece of a customer’s ear. 


The young doctor and his bride were 
on their honeymoon. “Just look at the 
gorgeous sky,” she said, “and the 
curious tints on the clouds.” 

“Yes,” the doctor observed. “That 
cloud over there is exactly the color of 
a diseased liver. 


“Yer 
Harris.” 

“Lor, Mrs. Green, I thought you was 
British !” 

“Ah! yer don’t understand, dearie, it 
means I ain’t got no blood in me.” 


know, T’m Armenic, Mrs. 


An immigrant Italian settled in the 
suburb of a certain city. Because he 
had a large family a kindly neighbor 
took pity on him and occasionally sup- 
plied him with meat. One day the 
Italian met him with smiles, thanking 
him profusely for past favors, but in- 
forming him that he would need no 
more meat. 

“Why is that, John?” inquired the 
charitable one, somewhat astonished. 

“Me have plenty of them ra-bits.” 

aoe do you get them—shoot them ?” 

Oo 


“Trap them?” 
“No ” 


“Then, John, where do you get your 
rabbits?” 

“Well, bossa, dey coma ’roun to backa 
door and say, ‘mew! mew! mew!’” 


Quizz—I heard Shimpole was hurt. 
How did it happen? 

Quip—Well, you see that ditch over 
there? 

Quizz—Yes. 

Quip—He didn’t. 


Friend—What on earth is your hus- 
band doing up that pole? 

Wife—My dear, he’s a most careful 
driver—he’s gone up to see if the road’s 
clear ! 


Customer : 
$10 shoes?” 
Assistant : 


“How much are those 
“$5 a foot, ma’am!” 


“T’'m not going to play with Jimmy 
any more.” 

“What’s the matter? 
liked Jimmy.” 

“I did, Mom, but he kicked me in 
the stomach when my back was turned.” 


I thought you 


Little Joe—I’m glad I’m skinny, 
Mamma. 

Mother—Why so, dear? 

Little Joe—’Cause fat boys have lots 
more room to get spanked 

Teacher—A stratum is a layer of 
anything. Can you name one, Tommy? 

Tommy—Yes’m—a hen! 





Redemptorist Scholarships 


A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the educa- 
tion of a Redemptorist missionary in perpetuity. 

Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
burses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily 
Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered up 
by our professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors are 


credited with their share of the works performed by the students after 
they have become priests. 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 
WE, Si 8 58 65s denendie tices eee $ 522.00 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help of St. Alphonsus, 
CI TI 86h 6h 6 60k bisseerereneess 1,258.50 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.)... 2,008.00 
Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis) 2,513.07 


* * * 


Burse of St. Joseph, $709.00; Burse of St. Francis Assisi, $1,507.50; 
Burse of the Little Flower, $2,966.75; Burse of St. Thomas, Apostle, 
$211.00; Burse of St. Jude, $262.50; Burse of St. Rita, $506.00; 
Burse of St. Ann, $652.00; Burse of St. Gerard, $527.00; Burse 
of Holy Family, $22.00; Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
$2,021.44; Burse of St. Peter, $247.25; Burse of the Poor Souls, 
$5,000.00; Burse of St. Alphonsus, $43.00; Burse of St. Anthony, 
$405.00; Burse of Ven. Bishop Neumann, $3,650.00; Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help (Knoxville), $1,200.00; Promoters’ Burse of the 
Sacred Heart, $1,862.68; Mary Gockel Burse, $12.00; Father Nich- 
olas Franzen Memorial Burse, $64.63. 











FATHER FINN, S.J. 


By Himself. 
Price, $2.50. 


SO THAT’S THAT 
By Inez Specking. 
Price, $1.50. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 
From St. Augustine. 


Price, $3.00. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE 
MANOR 
By Mary D. TenEyck. 
Price, $1.25. 


THE MASS OF THE 
APOSTLES 
By Joseph Husslein, S.J. 
Price, $2.75. 


THE GOLDEN 
HERITAGE 
By Rev. Leo Murphy. 


Price, $2.00. 


RODNEY NEWTON 
By Alan Drady 
Price, $1.50. 


UPSTREAM 
By M. J. Scott, S.J. 
Price, $2.00. 


ORDER AT ONCE FROM 


Books 


FOR EVERY DAY AND EVERY MOOD 








VIGIL 
By a Sister of Notre Dame. 
Price, $2.00. 


GIVE ME A CHANCE 


By W. W. Whalen. 
Price, $2.00. 


AT THE GATE OF 
STRONGHOLD 
By H. S. Spalding, S.J. 
Price, $1.50. 


FOOL’S PILGRIMAGE 
By Herbert Scheibl. 
Price, $2.00. 


THE SHEPHERD OF 
WEEPING-WOLD 

By Enid Dinnis. 

Price, $2.00. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
Volume III. 
By L. C. Fillion, S.S. 
Price, $4.00. 


PAULA OF THE DRIFT 


By Mary M. Wirries. 
Price, $1.00. 


THE LIGUORIAN 


OCONOMOWOC 


WISCONSIN 





